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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


TotN  and  toen-aj^ers  erouded  into  classrooms 
ill  record  numbers  this  year.  Scliools  and  colleges  op¬ 
ened  their  doors  to  41,553,000  students,  a  new  high, 
reports  thi*  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfart*.  School  enrollments  have  been  steadily 
increasing  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  no  letup  is 
in  sight.  The  school  population  is  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  30'^r  by  1965,  the  Office  of  Education  predicts. 
.Meanwhile,  the  problem  of  finding  enough  classrooms 
and  qualified  teachers  remains  serious.  In  1955-56 
some  $2.5  billion  was  scheduled  to  be  spent  on  67,000 
classrooms  and  other  facilities  for  elementary  and 
secondary'  schools,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
But  HEW  claimed  that  the  rate  of  construction  should 
be  increased  if  the  needs  are  to  be  met  adequately.  Al¬ 
though  some  76,100  men  and  women  entered  the  pro¬ 
fession  this  vear,  the  ti'acher  shortage  is  estimated  at 
120,700. 

Even  boforo  they  walked  iato  seh<»ol  .some 
students  got  their  first  social  studies  lesson.  The  new 
<*xperience  of  trying  to  seat  white  and  Negro  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  same  classrooms  wa.s  a  signal  for  violence 
and  mob  action  in  several  southern  towns.  National 
Guardsmen  and  State  Police  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
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and  Te.xas  were  used  against  crowds  trying  to  prevent 
Negroes  from  entering  integrated  schools.  These  flare- 
ups  almost  hid  the  hict  that  a  number  of  southern 
school  districts  have  complied  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  integration  without  incident.  Kentucky  is 
one  example.  Most  of  the  state’s  221  districts  integrat¬ 
ed  their  classt's  without  trouble. 

FaetN  about  communi.sm  Nbould  bo  tangbt 

in  the  nation’s  schools  so  children  can  “discriminate 
between  truth  and  falsehood.”  President  Eisenhower 
sent  this  suggestion  to  a  conference  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  and  the  Foundation  for 
Beligious  Action  in  the  Social  and  Civil  Order.  The 
group  named  a  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  William  Y. 
fifiliott.  Dean  of  Harvard  Summer  School,  to  survey 
courses  presently  being  offered  in  .schools  and  colleges, 
and  to  set  up  pilot  programs  for  pupils  and  teachers. 

Engineering  teaebers  change  jobs,  reports 
a  surx'ey  by  the  American  Society  for  Engineering 
Education.  In  the  past  two  years,  750  engineering 
teachers,  or  three  out  of  every  hundred,  have  taken  in¬ 
dustry  jobs  for  higher  pay.  In  the  same  period,  500 
engineers  left  industry  for  teaching.  This  surprising 
twist  prompts  educators  to  ask:  What  induced  the  en¬ 
gineers  to  become  teachers?  Could  colleges  use  the 
same  reasons  to  hold  present  teachers  and  attract  oth¬ 
ers?  Some  of  the  advantages  of  college  teaching  were 
tlescribed  at  the  Society’s  annual  meeting  at  Iowa 
State  College:  (1)  chance  to  work  with  and  shape 
lives  of  young  people;  (2)  freedom  of  working  hours; 
(3)  live  and  teach  in  a  literate  and  stimulating  atmos¬ 
phere;  (4)  attractive  locations.  Some  of  the  disadvan¬ 
tages:  (1)  lagging  fringe  benefits;  (2)  pay  increases 
based  on  number  of  degrees  held  or  length  of  service; 
(3)  slow  advancement. 

.\notbcr  voice  ba.s  been  added  to  the  demand 
for  a  Federal  scholarship  program  for  colleges.  Harold 
Taylor,  president,  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  told  the 
National  Student  Congress  that  Federal  funds  will  be 
needed  in  the  next  ten  years  for  college  aid.  He  pro¬ 
posed  Federal  subsidies  for  3 /f  of  all  college  students 
to  help  them  become  teachers. 
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•  Adminigtratian 


How  do  you  plan  an  instrumental  budget? 

James  H.  Billingsley  describes  how  it  was  done  at 
the  Saegerstown  (Penna.)  Area  High  School  in  The 
Instrumentalist  for  September. 

For  its  517  students  in  grades  7-12,  the  Joint  Board 
of  Education  set  up  a  budget  of  $1500  annually  for 
five  years  for  the  purchase  of  new  instruments.  Nine¬ 
ty-seven  students,  including  beginners,  are  taking 
band.  The  concert  band  has  57  members,  the  march¬ 
ing  band  has  73. 

The  budget  was  based  on  a  written  report  which 
compared  the  status  of  the  music  department  and  an 
“ideal”  instrumentation  program.  Mr.  Billingsley  notes 
that  the  most  important  part  of  the  report  was  a  plan 
for  purchasing  new  instruments  over  a  period  of  three 
to  six  years.  Tire  total  eost  of  $6073  was  determined 
after  personal  contacts  with  the  music  dealers  who 
submitted  bids. 

Mr.  Billingsley  says,  “It  was  felt  that  $1.50  worth  of 
instruments  should  be  purchasable  with  every  $100 
spent.  By  convincing  our  local  music  dealer  of  the 
fact  that  if  our  school  should  dev'elop  a  good  band  he 
would  sell  more  instruments  to  future  students,  he 
helped  us  and  himself  by  providing  the  more  expen- 
si\’e  instruments  as  reasonably  as  possible.” 

CURRE\T  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Proeet*dinns  of  the  8th  Annual  School  Public  Relations  Con¬ 
ference.  Illiiioi's  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  III.  SSpii. 
Apply.  (Conference  sponsored  by  Illinois  Education  Associatiuu 
and  the  University.  Speeches  by  Ruth  Dunbar,  Forest 
Cooke,  William  Carruthers,  A.  Boyd  Campbell  on  Improrin;^ 
School  Public  Relations.  Summaries  of  sessitm  meetings.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Individuals  cannot  be  ^^berded”  into  jobs,  un¬ 
der  the  American  system,  to  meet  a  professional-man¬ 
power  shortage,  warns  NEA’s  Educational  Policies 
Commission  in  a  new  report. 

“Dignity  and  worth  for  the  individual  is  a  corner¬ 
stone  of  American  philosophy,”  the  report  states.  “To 
forget  this  or  to  deny  it  even  temporarily  under  the 
pressures  of  a  manpower  dilemma  is  to  violate  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  ideal  and  to  move  toward  the  calculated  regula¬ 
tions  of  an  autocratic  state.  Regimentation  is  not  an 
acceptable  solution  of  manpower  problems  in  the 
U.S.” 

The  Commission  calls  on  educators  to  develop  so¬ 
cial  responsibility  in  individuals,  but  adds  “there  must 
be  no  abdication  of  the  individual’s  right  and  responsi¬ 
bility  to  make  his  own  career  plans  and  decisions.” 

One  reason  for  the  shortage  of  scientific  and  en¬ 
gineering  manpower  today,  points  out  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  is  the  low  birth  rate  of  the  1930’s.  The  productive 
20-64  age  bracket  now  is  short  of  replacements.  How¬ 
ever,  it  stresses,  the  postwar  increase  in  births  will 
overcome  this  shortage  in  a  few  years. 


As  one  solution  to  the  manpower  shortage,  the  Com¬ 
mission  recommends  “upgrading  the  whole  level  of 
the  labor  force  through  increased  training.”  We  are 
not  using  what  we  have  to  good  advantage  —  handi¬ 
capped  persons,  illiterates  and  racial  minorities  could 
be  better  utilized.  Gifted  students  should  be  brought 
to  the  peak  of  their  abilities. 

Manpower  and  Education,  by  the  Educational  Poli¬ 
cies  Commission,  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  128pp.  Paper: 
$1.26;  cloth:  $1.75.  Quantity  discounts. 

Wbo  killed  Federal  aid  to  education?  Bess  Fur¬ 
man,  of  the  New  York  Times'  Washington  Bureau, 
writing  in  the  September  8  i.ssue  of  The  Saturday  Re¬ 
view,  says  that  the  school  bill  died  of  the  following 
causes,  “given  in  the  order  of  their  lethal  effect”: 

(1)  Indifference  to  the  very  young  and  .stubborn 
refusal  to  advance  with  the  times  —  or  Old  Fogyism. 

(2)  Tlie  Powell  Amendment  to  preclude  payment  of 
funds  to  schools  not  racially  integrated  in  accordance 
with  the  Supreme  Court  Amendment  —  or  New  Fears, 

(3)  Last-minute  partisan  politics  in  a  campaign 
year  —  which  might  be  termed  Uncaleulated  Risks. 


•  The  Profession 


liTfs  give  “Oscars”  to  our  tcacbors,  says 
Bernard  M.  Baruch  in  This  Week,  September  9  issue. 
Citing  the  Golden  Key  given  President  Eisenhower 
for  his  service  to  the  schools  in  calling  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Education  —  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  a  Golden  Key  to  one  of  the  President’s 
teachers  —  Mr.  Baruch  feels  that  this  should  be  a 
yearly  institution. 

He  proposes  that  this  would  make  teaching  a  more 
attractive  profession  by  giving  outstanding  teachers 
the  public  recognition  and  reward  they  deserve.  Heri* 
is  how  his  plan  would  work  in  any  typical  community: 

—  Each  spring  a  committee  could  pick  out  an  out¬ 
standing  younger  man  or  woman  who  has  made 
notewc^rthy  professional  or  civic  contributions. 

—  The  person  selected  would  be  asked  to  name  the 
teacher  whom  he  recalls  as  being  the  greatest  source 
of  help  and  inspiration  to  him  during  his  school 
days. 

—  A  dignified  public  ceremony  would  be  held  at  which 
the  teacher  would  be  honored  and  awarded  a  mone¬ 
tary  prize,  as  big  as  the  community  could  afford. 
The  money  would  be  raised  by  contributions  from 
individuals,  service  organizations  and  business  firms. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Give  Us  Time  to  Teach,"  by  a  Grotip  of  Teachers,  Baker 
School,  Darien,  Conn.  The  Grade  Teacher,  Sept.  1956.  The 
Educational  Publishing  Corp.,  Darien,  Conn.  60c.  (6  teachers 
present  different  facets  of  the  problem  of  nonteaching  duties.) 

"New  Riddles  for  Our  Schools."  Saturday  Re\iew,  Sept.  8, 
1956.  25  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y,  36.  20c.  (SR’s  Annual  Education 
Survey.  Articles  by  Hechinger,  John  Haverstick,  Ruth  Dun¬ 
bar.  Plus  an  editorial  by  Claude  M.  Fuess.  "Why  Teach?") 
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•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Tht'  elassroom  teacher  In  topH  in  educational 
research,  said  Dean  Stephen  M.  Corey,  of  Cohiinhia’s 
'Feacliers  College,  recently.  The  key  words  in  im¬ 
proved  teaching  are  “discontent”  aiul  “reassessment” 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Changes  in  education  depend  upon  the  willingness 
to  experiment,  and  this  varies  in  people,  he  pointi'd 
out.  Most  teachers  arc  continuously  checking  th»‘  con¬ 
trast  between  their  aspirations  and  their  achievements, 
and  the  resulting  resolution  to  do  better  is  the  most 
important  aspect  of  educational  change. 

“The  kind  of  research  that  interests  me  most  is  that 
undertaken  by  the  teacher,  the  principal  or  the  super- 
\  i.sor,”  he  declared.  “This  is  ‘action’  research.  A  study 
by  a  teacher,  with  all  its  limitations,  represents  a 
stronger  force  for  her  improvement  than  reading  about 
a  score  of  studies  done  by  other  people.” 

Dr.  Corey  characterizetl  discontent  as  the  first  step 
in  tlu'  teacher’s  analysis  of  her  work.  This  is  followed 
by  “assessment,  search,  trial,  reassessment  and  general¬ 
ization,”  he  said. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Study  Guide  for  Professional  Preparation  in  Edueatu)nal  Ad- 
nuni.stration,  Vol.  I  and  II.  Burean  of  Publications,  Teachers 
Collcuc,  Columbia  Vtiirersitij,  525  W.  120  St.,  N.Y,  27.  Paper. 
SSpp.  $2.50  (2  outlines  of  .study  courses  for  craduate  stu¬ 
dents.  Biblio.) 


•  Curriculum 


Economies  in  kindergarten?  Yes,  says  Dr 
lieland  E.  Traywick,  economist  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
\'ersity.  He  believes  that  youngsters  should  get  their 
first  taste  of  basic  economics  at  the  age  of  five. 

“The  most  important  reason  for  starting  economic.s 
in  the  grades  is  that  it  will  help  children  to  begin 
understanding  our  economic  system,  and  to  dispel 
misconceptions  about  it,”  he  explains. 

Dr.  Traywick  has  returned  recently  from  Hawaii, 
where  he  served  on  the  staff  of  two  economics  work¬ 
shops.  There  he  helped  82  Hawaiian  teachers  set  up 
a  blueprint  for  teaching  economics  to  students  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school.  Hawaiian  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  have  had  such  a  program  since  1951,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  they  have  drawn  up  a  detailed 
guide  for  teaching  it. 

Those  attending  the  workshops  felt  that  economics 
should  not  be  taught  generally  as  a  separate  subject, 
but  included  in  social  studies,  languages,  science  and 
arithmetic.  Dr.  Traywick  reports. 

Specifically,  in  kindergarten,  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  teach  the  pupils  basic  skills  in  buying  wisely, 
and  the  rudiments  of  insurance,  housing,  saving  and 
investing. 

At  the  third-grade  level,  the  student  should  be  read\’ 
to  learn  how  to  prepare  a  budget  for  his  allowance, 
to  read  advertisements  and  learn  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  values  at  various  prices. 


With  this  basic  economic  background.  13r.  Tray¬ 
wick  feels,  the  student  would  study  more  involvetl 
applications  and  learn  to  relate  economics  to  other 
studies  at  the  junior  high  school  level. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Trends  in  Economic  Ed\ication,  by  Henry  Thomassen.  Public 
Affairs  Press,  2162  FUrrida  Ave.,  Washington  H,  D.  C.  Paper. 
Biblio.  45pp.  $1.  (Analysis  of  the  problem  of  economic  educa¬ 
tion,  the  role  of  the  economic  departments,  and  a  study  of  eco 
nomic  education  in  the  Florida  unit  crsitics.) 


•  Guidance 


C'ounNolorK  can’t  remake.  Johnny,  warns  Dr. 
Eli  Ginzberg,  National  Manpower  Council,  in  a  recent 
talk  at  Columbia  University.  Although  development  is 
the  school’s  job,  it  is  limited  by  the  personality  traits 
of  the  student  himself.  Dr.  Ginzberg  stresses. 

“The  key  challenge  that  faces  guidance,”  he  points 
out,  “is  not  to  take  on  the  transformation  of  adoles¬ 
cents,  because  that  Ls  too  difficult  and.  in  fact,  im¬ 
possible.” 

Guidance,  rather,  should  concentrate  on  making 
available  to  the  student  information  that  will  help  him 
!nake  the  right  decisions  regarding  college  and  career. 
“He  must  not  make  decisions  below  his  maximum  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  knowledge.” 

Most  people  can  make  a  comfortable  living  today. 
Dr,  Ginsberg  says,  “without  putting  out  the  maximum 
of  intellectual  effort.”  Therefore,  if  human  resources 
are  to  be  fully  developed,  a  community  must  offer  not 
only  financial  reward,  but  respect,  to  students  who 
make  an  effort  in  the  intellectual  field. 

“Our  society,  which  has  neglected  the  intellectual 
for  many  generations,  cannot  suddenly  w^ake  up  one 
day  and  discover  that  he  is  important,”  Dr.  Ginzberg 
iO!Kiuded. 


•  Teaching  methods 


Teaching  methods  in  English  grammar 

have  succeeded  in  “killing  off,  as  far  as  written  expres¬ 
sion  is  concerned,  the  tremendous  genius  potential  in 
children  under  ten,”  charges  Professor  Richard  B. 
Sewall,  Yale  University,  at  the  recent  Conference  on 
the  Teaching  of  English  held  at  Yale. 

He  urged  that  the  formal  study'  of  grammar  be  made 
less  abstract  —  although  not  eliminated  —  and  that 
teachers  concentrate  on  getting  the  student  to  write 
“at  all  costs.”  “I  am  convinced  that  progress  lies  in 
this  direction  —  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  traditional 
disciplines,  but  to  their  considerable  mitigation,”  Dr. 
Sewall  declared. 

“The  students’  w'riting  that  I  see,”  he  continued,  “is 
little  short  of  appalling.  It  is  dull  and  lifeless,  stulti¬ 
fying  to  the  imagination  and  blighting  to  the  spirit.” 

The  old  disciplines  are  “perilously  near  bankruptcy 
—  they  come  nowhere  near,  by  themselves,  developing 
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the  available  human  resources.  The  boys  and  girls  1 
see  are  anything  hut  dull  and  lifeless,  they  are  far 
from  dispirited  —  except  on  the  subject  of  English 
C.'omposition  —  and  tliey  are  by  no  means  deficient  in 
imagination,”  Dr.  Sewall  concluded. 

Edwin  H.  Sauer  of  the  Walnut  Hills  High  School 
in  Cincinnati,  added  to  Dr.  Sewall’s  charge  by  stating 
that  the  most  serious  language  errors  are  more  likely 
to  be  heard  in  high  places  than  in  low  —  “the  faults  of 
pomposity  rather  than  those  of  innocence.” 

The  modem  high  school  student  s  greatest  difficulty 
in  writing,  Mr.  Sauer  told  the  Conference,  comes  from 
the  fear  of  grammatical  error,  which  “falsifies  or  ob¬ 
scures  his  thought.”  Let  us  have  a  “friendly  orienta¬ 
tion  to  grammar”  with  students  learning  that  the 
“worst  faults  today  are  not  the  errors  of  bad  gram¬ 
mar,  incorrect  usage,  faulty  diction,  slang  and  vulgar¬ 
ity,  but  rather  the  offenses  of  jargon  and  gobbledy- 
gook.” 

Today’s  student  should  know  what  is  in  tlic  gram¬ 
mar  books,  he  pointed  out.  But  more  importantly,  “he 
should  have  his  ears  in  public  places,  listening  to  the* 
way  people  of  his  time  are  establishing  meaningful 
\’crbal  contact  with  one  another.” 

Creating  large  classes  to  .solve  local  school¬ 
building  shortages  is  “penny-wise  and  pound  foolish,” 
states  the  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council’s  recent 
pamphlet.  Class  Size:  the  Mtilti-Million  Dollar  Ques¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  chief  adx  antages  of  the  smaller  class,  thi- 
report  points  out,  is  that  it  is  a  guarantee  against 
expensive  “accidents.”  This  refers  to  children  who,  in 
their  early  years  in  school,  encounter  learning  difficul¬ 
ties  or  psychological  problems  that  go  undetected  or 
nnremedied  for  years. 

A  further  advantage  of  small  classes  is  that  the  in¬ 
vention  and  early  adoption  of  better  teaching  practices 
were  found  to  occur  most  frequently  in  these  classes. 
Council  studies  show  that  classes  of  20-25  students  can 
do  the  best  job. 

The  pamphlet  offers  this  advice  to  communities  that 
want  to  arrive  at  a  “class-size”  policy  for  their  school: 

—  Experiment  with  different  size  classes.  Policy  should 
come  out  of  testetl  situations  that  have  shown  goo«l 
results. 

—  Experimentation  should  consider  the  personal 
growth  of  students  in  addition  to  academic  achieve¬ 
ment. 

—  Communities  must  not  expect  to  find  a  magic  num¬ 
ber  for  class  size.  They  should  keep  in  mind  that 
not  all  subjects  are  best  taught  to  the  same  number 
of  students. 

—  A  list  of  school  goals  is  helpful  in  formulating  policy. 
This  is  especially  true  when  a  new  building  is  being 
planned. 

—  Community  understanding,  participation  and  accep¬ 
tance  are  necessary  for  any  consistent  and  genuine 
policy. 

When  the  questions  of  class-size  policy  for  a  school 
system  have  been  decided,  and  the  salary  scale  adopt¬ 
ed,  70%  of  the  school  budget  is  settled,  the  report 

finds.  Any  other  single  item  is  relatively  small. 


face  to  face  . , . 

complex  .soc'iety  calls  for  a  complex  school,” 
says  Dr.  Harold  Spears,  Superintendent  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  compact  135  school  system.  “We  must  never 
forget  as  professional  teachers  that  education  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  public  concept  .  .  .” 

Born  in  Swayzev,  Indiana,  he  re-members  his  Hoos- 
ier  youth  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  “a  boy  couldn’t  hold 
up  his  head  if  he  couldn’t  play  baske'tball,” 
Graduating  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  1924  from  Wal)ash 
(College,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  he  had  four  majors: 
History.  ScK'ial  Studies,  English  and  Spanish.  At  that 
point,  his  goal  was  art  school,  a  care*er  as  a  political 


Dh.  Habold  Speaks 


cartoonist.  A  promise  to  his  family  to  pay  off  c-ollege 
debts  first,  then  to  raise  enough  mone'y  for  art  school, 
led  to  two  years  of  teaching  in  Evansville  at  Rosse 
High  School. 

In  the  middle  of  his  see.ond  year  at  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Arts,  the  combination  of  financial  em¬ 
barrassment  and  an  emergency  call  from  Evansville 
to  finish  out  the*  ye*ar  teaching  English,  leel  Dr.  Spe*ars 
back  to  e-elucation. 

“This,”  says  soft-siX)ken,  friendly  llarolel  Spears, 
with  a  tw'inkle  in  his  brown  eyes,  “was  the  end  of  the 
art  career.  What  could  I  do?  .\t  the  end  of  that  year 
I  was  offered  an  assistant  prineipalship  if  I  woulel 
w'ork  for  my  M.  A.  I  elecieleel  th(*n  anel  there  that  ad¬ 
vanced  education  was  for  me  .  . .  IVe  lieen  at  it  ever 
.since.”  He  acquired  not  only  his  M.  hut  his  Ph.D. 

late'r  from  Columbia. 
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His  first  supcrintcndcucy  was  offered  by  Highland 
Park  Township  School  in  Illinois,  after  he  had  spent 
sev't'ral  years  as  Director  of  Cnrricidum  and  Research 
at  Evansville. 

“Tlien,  one  day  in  1945,”  recounts  Dr.  Spears,  “a 
man  from  the  U.  S.  government  came  to  see  me.  1 
was  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education  at  the 
state  a)llegc  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  at  the  time.  He 
told  me  I  had  been  secretly  investigated.  He  asked  if 
r  would  accept  an  assignment  to  Chile  to  participate 
in  a  reorganization  of  the  secondary  schools  as  part  of 
the  inter-American  program. 

“Ten  of  ns  spent  a  year  in  Santiago.  We  .set  up  and 
staffed  six  schools,  trained  450  teachers.  It  was  a 
satisfying  and  wonderful  experience,  and  one  that 
taught  me  much  about  our  own  American  education. 

“I  learned  from  the  Chilean  people,  for  example,  a 
new  appreciation  of  human  nature,  an  ease  of  living 
and  the  vahies  inherent  in  life.  In  Chile,  they  are  not 
always  driving,  trying  to  extend  the  day.” 

(Currently,  Dr.  Spears  is  one  of  ten  American  edu¬ 
cators  representing  the  U.  S.  at  an  international  con- 
fert*nce  on  school  curricula  in  Paris,  September  17-29. 
He  was  selected  by  UNESCO  from  a  list  of  six  nomi¬ 
nees  offered  by  the  U.  S.  State  Department.) 

The  year  in  Santiago  was  enough  to  convince 
Mrs.  Spears  that  there  were  other  things  in  life  besides 
“putting  snowsuits  on  the  children.”  So  Dr.  Spears  ap¬ 
plied  for,  and  obtained,  a  position  in  1947  as  Curricu¬ 
lum  Coordinator  of  San  Franci.sco’s  schools.  He  is  now 
completing  his  first  year  as  superintendent,  a  post  he 
accepted  after  seven  years  as  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge  of  elementary  schools. 

Tlie  home.  Dr.  Spears  feels,  is  the  important  unit  in 
a  man’s  life.  It  is,  or  shoidd  be,  the  center  from  which 
he  operates,  not  his  office.  Dr.  Spears’  own  home  is  a 
four-bedroom,  two-story  “lived  in  and  furnished  with 
Early  American  functional  furniture”  house  —  with 
an  ocean  view.  “We’re  typical  city  dwellers,”  he  says, 
“and  though  we  have  a  ‘ixistage  stamp  yard,’  like  most 
San  Franciscans.,  we  hire  a  gardener  by  the  month  to 
i-are  for  it.” 

Of  his  wife,  Jen,  he  states,  “I  met  her  in  Jannar>', 
1929,  in  an  Evansville  jewelry  store.  Meeting  her,  I 
lost  interest  in  the  wedding  gift  I  was  buying  for  a 
friend.  We  were  married  five  months  later,  in  June.” 

David,  19,  is  a  premed  sophomore  at  Stanford; 
Stephen,  15,  is  a  high  school  sophomore.  Dr.  Spears 
adds,  “There’s  Dona,  the  German  Shepherd,  too  — 
slie’s  a  very  imiwrtant  member  of  the  household.” 

The  Spears  are  essentially  an  outdoor  family.  Vaca¬ 
tion  means  grabbing  the  umbrella  tent,  sleeping  bags, 
gas  stove,  fishing  gear  and  heading  for  the  high  Sier¬ 
ras  where  they  can  enjoy  themselves,  relaxing  and 
camping. 

Dr.  Spears’  hobby  is  writing  books  for  teachers.  He 
has  published  nine,  with  one  in  progress  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  “It  is  my  relaxation,”  he  .says,  “as  golf  is  to 
other  men.” 

Most  of  his  ideas  come  from  on-the-job  challenges. 

These  he  feeds  to  his  “pine  writing  chest”  in  the  living 
room.  Eventually  they  emerge  in  book  form.  For 
these,  he  draws  his  own  illustrations.  ( See  cut. ) 


Dr.  Spears  looks  fifteen  years  less  than  his  54  years. 
He  is  of  medium  height  and  build,  with  brown  hair 
showing  a  trace  of  gray.  His  quick  sense  of  humor,  his 
easy,  relaxed  manner,  have  helped  him  to  enjoy  thor¬ 
oughly  one  of  education’s  biggest  jobs. 

In  this  complex  society  requiring  complex  schools, 
he  feels  that  in  the  modem  community  the  school  has 
five  interlocking  parts:  tmstees,  administration,  teach¬ 
ing  staff,  parents  and  taxpayers.  Instead  of  direction, 
cooperative  leadership  should  become  the  role  of  the 
administrator.  Success  depends  on  participation  of  all 
to  make  education  a  tme  democratic  process. 

The  welfare  of  the  child  should  never  be  caught  in 
the  meshing  of  these  gears.  Dr.  Spears  stresses.  When 
differences  arise  they  should  be  reconciled  in  favor  of 
the  child  —  for,  after  all,  his  welfare  is  the  one  thing 
that  all  interested  parties  have  in  common. 

As  an  administrator,  he  believes  in  communications. 
In  San  Francisco,  communicative  channels  are  kept 
open  within  the  school  system.  A  close  school-com¬ 
munity  relationship  is  maintained.  “As  a  matter  of 
fact,”  he  adds,  “personal  contaet  with  my  teachers 
and  pupils  recharges  my  dynamo.”  He  visits  each  of 
his  1.35  schools  fully  at  least  once  a  year. 

Efficiency  for  Dr.  Spears  is  a  necessary  economy. 
For  example,  he  dictates  to  his  secretary  on  the  first 
reading  of  the  daily  mail.  “Good  salaries  imply  effi¬ 
cient,  conscientious  teaching  and  administration,”  he 
points  out.  He  strives  for  that  efficiency  as  a  full 
measure  for  the  dollar  spent.  For  large  systems,  such 
as  San  Francisco’s,  he  feels  that  a  part  of  this  is  guard¬ 
ing  against  top-heavy  central  office  staffs. 


-  from  Some  Principles  of  Tcachin**,  1949 
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•  CathoiU*  Education 

Roman  Catholic  student»i  from  the  diocese  of 
southeastern  Kansas  have  been  forbidden  to  enroll  in 
most  undergraduate  courses  in  psychology  and  philos¬ 
ophy  offered  at  non-Catholic  schools. 

Bishop  Mark  K.  Corrall,  head  of  the  diocese,  charg¬ 
es  that  many  of  these  courses  constitute  a  form  of 
brainwashing  that  endangers  a  student’s  faith  in  his 
church  and  his  loyalty  to  his  country.  Alarmed  by 
the  findings  of  psychiatrists  on  the  defection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  prisoners  in  Korea,  Bishop  Corrall  said  that  these 
defections  were  a  result  of  the  education  the  prisoners 
had  received  —  in  most  cases,  these  educations  were 
“nonreligious  or  even  irreligious.” 

"Here  at  home  we  have  a  very  sneaky,  sly  form  of 
brainwashing  going  on  in  our  secular  colleges,”  he 
states.  “It  is  due  to  individual  professors  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  philosophy  in  particular,  as  well  as  s(»me  pro¬ 
fessors  of  sociology,  history  and  economics. 

“If  you  tell  our  young  people  that  they  have  no  Gotl- 
given  dignity  or  moral  responsibilities.”  Bishop  Cor¬ 
rall  points  out,  “then  we  shouldn’t  arch  our  eyhrows 
if  their  actions  emulate  the  antics  of  a  barnyard.” 

Bishop  Corrall,  who  taught  for  fifteen  \'ears  in 
Roman  Catholic  high  schools  in  St.  Louis,  says  he 
particularly  objects  to  the  teaching  methods  of  psy¬ 
chology'  teachers  in  secular  schools. 

“Tlie  modem  psychologist  who  regards  God  as  a 
nebulous  cloud  instead  of  a  person  is  going  to  con¬ 
sider  his  students  in  class  as  a  veterinarian  would 
treat  sick  cattle,”  he  concludes. 


This  is  possible  because  the  teachers  an-  not  using 
textbooks.  This  may  sound  complicated,  Mr.  Kiester 
explains,  because  many  of  the  teaching  staff  do  not 
know  French.  To  keep  them  a  jump  ahead  of  the 
pupils,  they  assemble  on  Monday  at  Union  College 
for  special  instmetiou. 

Accent  rather  than  \ocabulary  is  emphasized.  “By 
games,  by  songs,  by  ‘disguised  drill,’  we  try  to  give 
them  the  feel  of  French  before  \\v  pack  them  full  of 
words,”  says  Mrs.  Slack.  Vocabulary'  is  added  little 
by  little  in  the  first  t^^’o  years;  even  in  the  fifth  grade, 
when  reading  French  begins,  students  are  still  drilled 
in  accent. 


In  the  fourth  year  —  sixth  grade  —  accent  is  still 
practiced,  but  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  translation 
from  French  to  English  and  writuig  down  the-  trans¬ 
lations. 


Beginning  next  year,  across-the-board  instruction 
will  be  providt-d  in  the  fourth  gradi*.  and  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  another  grade  will  be  added.  Eventually, 
Superintendent  Robert  Murray  hopes  to  extend  it  into 
high  school. 


eVRREMT  READISC  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“What  Use  is  Education."  Monthly  Letter,  Af/g.  /.y.ifi.  The 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Montreal,  Canada.  4pp.  Free.  (The 
President  of  the  Royal  Bank  anstcers  a  sehooiffirPs  question, 
“Why  do  you  think  I  should  continue  school  and  fiet  an  educa¬ 
tion!^’’) 

Yovir  Adolescent  at  Home  and  In  School,  hy  Latereiwe  K,  and 
Mary  Frank.  The  Vikina  Press,  62.5  Madison  Are.,  N.Y,  22. 
•336pp.  $3.95.  (Gives  insiphts  htto  adolescent  behavior  and 
feeUnps  toward  parents,  school.  Appendix:  Private  or  Inde¬ 
pendent  Schools. ) 


•  ( 


•  The  Learner 

liangua^o  Ntudy  in  the  U.  S.,  as  U.  S.  horizons 
broaden,  is  paradoxically  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Why?  Dr. 
Kenneth  Mildenberger,  of  the  Modem  Language  As- 
.sociation,  says  there  arc  several  reasons.  U.  S.  i.sola- 
tion  between  wars  is  partly  responsible.  But  more  to 
blame  is  language  instruction  itself  —  long,  boring 
hours  of  vocabulary  drill,  memorization  of  grammar 
technicalities,  conjugation  of  irregular  verbs. 

During  World  War  II,  educators  realized  that  lan¬ 
guages  could  be  picked  up  at  an  early  age,  says  Ed 
Kiester,  in  the  September  9th  issue  of  Parade.  Of  the 
elementary  schools  now  working  with  languages,  Mr. 
Kiester  cites  Schenectady’s  Fun  with  French.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Anne  Slack,  Schenectady  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  four-year  program  beginning  with  the  third 
grade  in  each  of  its  nineteen  elementary'  schools. 

k2ach  Monday  morning,  Mrs.  Slack  conducts  a  T\' 
program  for  the  children,  who  watch  on  classroom 
sets.  She  leads  them  through  games,  dances  and  songs 
with  French  dialogue.  Five  days  a  week,  they  have 
regular  classroom  French  lessons. 

The  students  do  not  see  a  French  word  until  late 
in  the  fourth  grade,  often  the  fifth.  They  have  no 
grammar  drills,  conjugation;  nor  do  they  use  other 
traditional  methods.  They  learn  pronunciation. 


•  Student  Activities 

Club$i  ean  click,  reports  Hans  W.  Koolen,  Princi¬ 
pal,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  Junior  High  School,  Palo  Alto, 
California.  Since  its  beginning  three  years  ago,  the 
high  school  has  had  a  daily  club  and  activity  period 
in  order  to  make  total  student  participation  possible. 
“As  the  club  program  seems  to  correlate  so  well  with 
the  functions  of  the  junior  high,  including  exploration 
and  socialization,  it  is  necessary  that  it  have  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  school  program,”  Mr.  Koolen 
points  out.  “The  club  program  assists  in  developing 
leadership,  poise,  self-confidence  and  initiative.  It 
helps  boys  and  girls  develop  interest  in  hobbies  that 
carries  over  into  later  life,  and  helps  satisfy  the  desire 
to  accomplish  something  worth  while.” 

As  a  rule,  he  stresses,  the  most  successful  clubs  are 
those  sponsored  by  highly  interested  teachers.  In  set¬ 
ting  up  the  club  program  in  September  two  things  are 
kept  in  mind:  (1)  providing  for  the  need  and  interest 
of  the  individual;  (2)  gmug  the  teacher  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sponsor  a  club  in  which  he  is  interested.  A 
number  of  clubs  have  been  introduced  by  teachers 
where  there  was  no  previous  request  by  students  — 
and  because  of  the  instructor’s  enthusiasm,  they  have 
been  highly  successful. 
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Carry-over  activities  are  especially  popular  at  the 
Hay  Lyman  Wilbur  Junior  High  School.  Some  of  the 
more  unusual  clubs  are: 

—  Fly-tying  Club.  A  group  of  boys  interested  in  fish¬ 
ing  meet  with  a  faculty  member  who  volunteered 
to  teach  them  how  to  tie  flies.  “The  display  of  flies 
the  boys  produced  drew  the  praises  of  fishermen. 
The  boys  were  invited  to  set  up  their  equipment  at 
the  local  Service  Clubs  and  demonstrate  their  work.” 

—  Projection  Club,  Members  of  this  club  are  taught 
Iiow  to  run  the  machines  and  to  check  and  repair 
film.  They  are  assigned  certain  periods  of  the  day 
when  they  are  responsible  for  showing  films  to 
classes. 

—  Magic  Club.  A  few  Ixjys  who  were  having  difficulty 
locating  a  club  decided  they  wanted  a  Magic  Club. 

teacher  with  a  small  group  agreed  to  sponsor  this 
activity— though  he  knew  nothing  about  magic.  “All 
the  instructor  needed  to  do  was  sit  and  act  puzzled 
at  the  tricks  .  .  .  Boys  who  were  once  very  shy  and 
timid  appeared  on  the  stage  before  the  student  body 
with  a  great  deal  of  poise  and  confidence.” 

—  Study  Clubs.  Those  who  need  extra  help  in  their 
class  work  meet  with  the  subject  instructor.  The 
clubs  are  .small  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  —  but 
grow  larger  as  the  year  progresses.  “They  have 
proved  satisfactory  not  onl^  for  the  ‘D’  student,  but 
for  the  ‘A’  student  as  well.^ 

Many  clubs  change  personnel  every  nine  weeks,  while 
others  carry  over  a  semester  or  even  a  year.  The 
period  is  an  activity  period  as  well  as  a  club  period  — 
which  makes  it  possible  to  call  committee  meetings 
and  special  rehearsals  without  taking  students  out  of 
their  regular  classes.  This  in  itself,  Mr.  Koolen  sug¬ 
gests,  means  a  great  deal  toward  the  efficiency  of  a 
well-organized  daily  schedule. 

“We  at  the  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  Junior  High  School 
are  sold  on  the  Club  and  Activity  Program  because* 
we  believe  that  it  has  developed  a  definite  pupil  in¬ 
terest  in  leisure  time  activities  which  is  so  important 
in  the  lives  of  youth  and  adults  as  well.”  he  concludes. 
“Without  it,  our  educational  program  woedd  not  be 
complete.” 


•  VocationaUindustrial 


U.  S.  business  eolleges  will  face  a  serious 
shortage  of  teachers  in  the  next  fifteen  years  unless 
action  is  taken  now,  the  American  Association  of  Col¬ 
legiate  Schools  of  Business  re^iorts. 

By  1965,  the  500  or  more  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  that  offer  instruction  in  business  administration 
will  have  an  annual  teacher  deficit  of  nearly  1000 
teachers,  the  AACSB  predicts.  “The  supply  in  sight 
from  traditional  sources,  namely  graduate  schools,  is 
totally  inadequate.” 

To  encourage  more  youngsters  to  enter  business 
administration,  the  AACSB  recommends  that  doctoral 
candidates  be  given  financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  fellowships.  It  also  calls  for  higher  salary  scales 


for  business  teachers,  to  bring  them  up  with  law  and 

medical  faculties. 

Other  AACSB  recommendations: 

—  Improvement  of  instructional  quality,  business 
administration  research. 

—  Greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  principles  of  man¬ 
agement  and  administration  than  on  specific  tech¬ 
nical  skills. 

—  Business  firms  take  more  interest  in  providing 
teaching  materials  in  the  form  of  cases  and  special 
problems,  subsidize  experts  while  they  prepare  this 
material. 

—  Retain  a  strong  program  of  general  education,  on  the 
undergraduate  level,  as  part  of  the  business  school 
curricula. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL' INTEREST 

National  Leadership  Development  Conference  in  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education.  HEW,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Supt. 
of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  118pp.  60c.  (Report  of  August 
1955  conference  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  on  developing  new 
leaders  in  trade  and  industrial  education.) 


•  School  Plant 


Good  learning  requires  good  lighting,  says 
the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  in 
a  new  booklet.  Significant  advances  have  been  made 
in  school  lighting  and  it  is  time  for  the  administrator 
to  determine  if  his  plant  is  up  to  par,  the  AASA  sug¬ 
gests.  The  booklet  suggests  lighting  improvements 
l)Oth  for  existing  buildings  and  those  still  in  blueprint 
stage.  The  AASA  believes  proper  lighting  can  do  the 
following: 

—  Reduce  unnecessary  physical  tension.  Elimination 
of  glare  in  classrooms  makes  for  greater  acciuracy, 
comfort  and  speed  in  performing  classroom  assign¬ 
ments. 

—  Create  cheerful  atmosphere.  A  well-designed  lighting 
system  builas  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  brightness, 
an  important  psychological  factor. 

Help  pupils  with  subnormal  vision.  Better  lighting 
improves  prolonged  visual  performance  of  people 
with  below-standard  vision.  Studies  show  that  about 
20%  of  elementary  school  pupils  have  below-stand¬ 
ard  vision. 

—  Contribute  to  safety.  Accidents  in  corridors,  on 
stairs,  around  machinery  and  elsewhere  in  schools, 
are  greatly  reduced  through  proper  lighting, 

-Conserve  energy.  Proper  lighting  is  a  factor  in  good 
health.  It  reduces  the  expenditure  of  energy  re¬ 
quired  in  seeing,  thus  helps  eliminate  fatigue, 
restlessness  and  inattention. 

Common  Sense  in  School  Lighting.  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators,  1201  16th  St„  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C.  24pp.  50c, 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

State  School  Plant  Services.  HEW,  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  2.5,  D.  C.  78pp.  55c. 
(Status  study  of  the  responsibilities  of  State  departments  of 
education  for  school  housing.  Comparative  graplts  of  services; 
summaries  of  sendee  authorizations.) 
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•  M^anorama 


Alaska  Alaska’s  coming  “do-it-yourself’  approach 
to  statehood  will  meet  with  the  ovei^'helming  re¬ 
sponse  of  statesiders,  the  Gallop  Pollsters  reveal.  A 
recent  i>oll  shows  that  Americans  favor  both  Alas¬ 
kan  and  Hawaiian  statehood  by  a  ratio  of  7-1.  Alaska, 
tired  of  waiting  for  Congressional  action,  has  taken  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  ratified  a  new  state  constitution,  and 
set  up  machinery  for  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  to  nominate  candidates  to  Congress.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  9,  Alaska  will  elect  two  Senators  and  a  Represen¬ 
tative,  and  send  them  to  Washington  in  January  to  be 
sworn  in. 

Missouri  Mathematical  shortcuts  used  by  the 
Romans  have  been  discovered  among  St.  Louis  Univer¬ 
sity’s  microfilm  copies  of  the  V^atican  Library  manu¬ 
scripts.  Example:  multiply  VIII  (8)  by  V’l  (6).  The 
Romans  took  the  difference  between  10  and  the  mul¬ 
tiplier  (6)  and  substracted  it  from  the  number  to  be 
multiplied  (2),  leaving  4.  This  difference  was  multi¬ 
plied  by  10,  gi\’ing  40.  Next,  the  “differentia”  ol 
both  the  multiplier  and  the  multiplicand  was  found. 
This  gave  the  numbers  4  and  2,  which  if  multiplied 
Ix'caine  8.  The  Romans  added  this  8  to  the  40  to  get 
the  answer:  48  or  XLVIII. 

Aevada  The  administrative  policies  of  Dr.  Minard 
W.  Stout,  University  of  Nevada  in  Reno,  ha\  e  become* 
a  political  football  in  the  state.  Supposedly  nonparti¬ 
san,  the  Regents  are  divided  into  two  camps  over  Dr. 
Stout’s  administration.  He  has  been  criticized  violently 
during  the  last  three  years  because  he  has  reduced  fac¬ 
ulty  participation  in  administrative  affairs,  and  has 
lowered  admission  standards  in  the  state’s  only  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  learning.  Several  faculty  members  have 
resigned,  charging  Dr.  Stout  with  dictatorial  practices. 
One  result  of  the  hue  and  cry  has  been  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $25,000  by  the  State  Legislature  to  investigate 
the  matter,  with  an  out-of-state  committee,  headed  by 
Dr.  Dean  McHenry  of  USLA,  to  do  the  probing. 

IVeir  Hampshire  Gilmanton  is  currently  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  new  best-selling  fiction  title.  The  reason: 
it  (Peyton  Place)  was  written  by  the  wife  of  Gilman- 
ton’s  exgrammar  school  principal,  George  Metalious. 
The  novel,  touching  upon  hidden  vice  and  illicit  ro¬ 
mance  in  a  “New  England  town,”  has  worried  the 
town  folk  considerably.  Result:  Principal  Metalious 
charges  he  was  fired  from  his  $3,000  a  year  job  be¬ 
cause  of  his  wife’s  book.  Mr.  Metalious  has  obtained 
another  position  (paying  $3,400)  in  Stow,  Mass., 
teaching  history  and  commercial  law. 

IVew  York  Massapequa  School  District  on  Long 
Island  has  received  a  Federal  emergency  school  con- 
stmetion  grant  of  $309,000.  It  finds  itself  unable  to 
use  the  money  because  the  state  will  deduct  the 
amount  of  Federal  aid  from  its  future  construction 
loans  to  the  District  if  the  funds  are  used  to  increase 
pupil  capacity.  Instead,  the  state  has  suggested  the 
construction  of  a  swimming  pool,  or  a  new  adminis¬ 
tration  building. 


iVeir  Classroom  material 

«)K  .\.MmucAN  SrHKNCJTii”  .  .  .  ncwly  rr- 
k'asfd  iilinstrip,  assesses  the  concepts  of  indivi- 
du.il  freedom;  character  of  tlie  people;  wealth  ol 
natural  resources;  culture.  Takes  up  problems  ol 
foreign  policy,  integration,  suriiluses,  others.  First 
in  series.  Olficc  of  Educational  Activities,  New 
York  Times,  Times  Sejuare,  \.Y.  36.  Series:  $15; 
ca.:  $2.50. 

Euhoce’s  at  Your  FiNCKR-ni's  .  .  .  with  new  plas¬ 
tic  relief  map.  Cities  indicated  b>  .s>  nibols  gradt'd 
according  to  iropulation,  capitols  are  underlined. 
Contour  layer  colors  in  iiccordanci-  with  interna¬ 
tional  color  scheme.  48"  by  34".  Wood  frame. 
Denover-Gi-ppert  Co.,  5235  \.  Haxenswraxl  .Ave.. 
Chicago  40,  Ill.  $35. 

Fiuce  Conservation  Aid  .  .  .  It’s  a  Tree  Couiitrii 
deals  with  the  history,  nature,  extent  and  owner¬ 
ship  of  fon*st  land  in  the  U.  S.  Explains  the  im¬ 
portance  of  conserx’ation  to  national  wealth. 
Grades  7-12.  Ulus.  American  Forest  Products 
Industries,  1816  \'.  St.,  \.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 

CO.NVERSATIONAI,  FrKNCH  IN  THE  CLASSROOM  .  .  . 
is  stimulated  through  the  use  of  Vaeances  en  Nor 
mandie.  Fihn  takes  students  on  a  trip  through 
Normandy,  visits  a  port,  farm,  xillage  celebration, 
Paris.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  1150  Wil¬ 
mette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  111.  Color:  $100;  b/w:  $50. 

New  Guide  exir  Ci.uh  Members  .  .  .  Iloie  to  be 
a  Better  Member,  by  Horace  Coon.  Ilandlxxik 
tells  how  to  design  attractive  programs,  raise 
money;  how  to  start  a  club,  write  a  constitution, 
run  meetings.  Offers  simplified  rules  of  order.  New 
-American  Library,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 
128pp.  .3.5c. 

Addition  to  i'hk  “Portable”  Library  ,  .  .  The 
Age  of  Reason  Reader,  ed.  by  Crane  Brinton,  con¬ 
tains  excerpts  from  the  works  of  17th  and  18th 
century'  philosophers.  Introduction  summarizes 
period.  Chronological  table  lists  political,  philo¬ 
sophic  and  scientific,  literary  incidents.  Viking 
Press,  625  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  628pp.  Biblio. 
$2.50. 

Free  C.vt.vloc;  oe'  Teaching  Materials  .  .  .  Edn- 
catiotuil  Aids  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  is  now 
available.  Lists  visual  aids,  booklets  on  industry  and 
economics.  From  Education  Dept.,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers,  2  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17. 

The  Process  of  Learning  ...  is  explained  in  Im¬ 
prove  Your  Learning  Ability,  by  Harry  N.  Kivlin. 
Booklet  defines  learning,  points  out  fallacies  in 
thinking,  shows  how  to  plan  study  periods.  From 
Science  Research  As.sociates,  57  Grand  Ave., 
Chicago  10,  Ill.  47pp. 

“America’s  Natural  Wonders”  .  .  .  new  book  by 
C.  B.  Colby,  displays  in  large  pliotographs  some- 
of  the  natural  wonders  of  America.  Among  them: 
The  Rainbow  Bridge,  Devil’s  Tower,  Ringing 
Rocks.  Coward-McCann.  210  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 
16.  48pp.  $2. 

Of  Interest  to  Young  Scientlsts  . . .  The  Stars: 
Stepfdng  Stones  Into  Space,  by  Irving  Adler,  ex¬ 
plains  the  behavior  and  properties  of  the  stars  in 
simple  anologies.  Topics  range  from  names  of 
constellations  to  the  structure  of  the  distant  galax¬ 
ies.  John  Day  Co.,  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  36.  128pp. 
Illns.  $2.95. 
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